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BRIDGING THE GAP 
By Lucy A. Wuitse. 
Marshall College, Huntington, W. Va. 
AM NOT sure that my title is 
T the proper one, for 1 would not 
be so bold as,to claim that I do 
bridge the gap between high-school 
and college Latin. Perhaps “Trying 
to Bridge the Gap” would better ex- 
press what | do each fall. | am not 
satisfied that I am actually accom- 
plishing the job and would deeply 
appreciate helpful suggestions. 

There is, more often than not, a 
real break of one or two years for 
the student who wishes to continue 
Latin in college. In fact, | am always 
surprised to find some who have the 
courage to try. When I do, I know 
I have the high-school teachers to 
thank, for it is the enthusiasm and 
inspiration provided by them that 
gives the impulse to start again after 
this interval. 

At Marshall College we give stand- 
ardized tests to all who wish to con- 
tinue a language started in high 
school. Some departments promote 
and demote on the basis of these 
tests. In Latin we have a one-woman 
department, and there is no oppor- 
tunity for separate classes for differ- 
ent grades of ability. | give the test, 
but it is not, properly, a placement 
test, for I always put two-year high- 
school students into the intermediate 
class along with those who started 
Latin in college the year before. | 
use the test, however, to enable me 
to help the students, for by its aid 
I can see weaknesses, and as the class 
is always small enough for individual 
work, I prefer to give time outside 
class, if necessary, to get all members 
on the same footing. There is no 
trouble once they are in the class. 
The problem is to find them, en- 
courage them sufficiently, then hope 
they will not meet some adviser or 
sophomore who will influence them 
against such a “useless” subject as 
Latin. Each year several who take 
the test and show up rather well do 
not appear in the class the next week. 
Some are too fearful, others succumb 
to prejudiced advice, some change 
their minds after they become aware 
of the many possibilities in the col- 
lege curriculum. I am not thoroughly 
convinced of the validity ofthe test, 
but years of keeping records would 
seem to indicate that an average score 
means reasonable success if there is 
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A NEW APPOINTMENT 

Van L. Johnson, President of the 
American Classical League, announces 
that Professor William M. Seaman, 
of the Michigan State University at 
East Lansing, has accepted the post 
of Associate Director of the League's 
Service Bureau. Professor Seaman is 
well known to League members, 
both as a member of the League 
Council and as a specialist in audio- 
visual aids; in 1956 he was responsible 
for revising the Bureau’s A.-V. cat- 
alogue. He is a graduate of Wooster 
College (A.B., 1930) and the Univer- 
sity of Illinois (A.M., 1931, and Ph.D., 
1939). Before moving to Michigan 
State, he taught at Knoxville College 
and at Alma College. The past aca- 
demic year he spent in travel and 
study in Italy. The League has every 
reason to congratulate itself on this 
appointment, and as he begins his 
new duties all our readers will wish 
him well. 


any cooperation on the part of the 
student. 

At this point I should say that 1 
do not agree with some of my col- 
leagues who advocate putting these 
two-year people back into an ele- 
mentary class. | admit that they fre- 
quently know little Latin, but it is 
infinitely more than beginners know, 
and putting them together is not fair 
to either group. The beginners get 
discouraged when those who have 
been exposed to Latin apparently 
comprehend so much more quickly; 
the others neglect their preparation 
for they think they already know it 
well enough. I had two students last 
fall who had had only one year of 
high-school Latin. I suggested that 
they audit the beginning class the 
first semester, as they had been out 
of Latin for some time. It was not a 
success. Both started a new language 
the second semester instead of con- 
tinuing Latin. They relied on their 
former experience too much and did 
not study, until finally they realized 
that they were lost. The ideal way 
would be to have a quick refresher 
course for these two-year high-school 
people, but most departments may be 
too small for such specialization. 


If we are fortunate enough to find 
students with four years of high- 
school Latin, there is no trouble at 
all. They adjust very easily to the 
advanced class, and though they may 
be in a class with juniors and seniors, 
I give elastic assignments until the 
freshmen approximate the speed and 
accuracy of the older members of 
the class. 

Now we have our freshmen in 
Latin class, after two years without 
Latin. It is strange that more of them 
do not think to do a little review be- 
fore they come, but one of the oddi- 
ties of college freshmen is their un- 
awareness of their lack of knowledge. 
The main difficulties we find are 
these. First, they have only the va- 
guest idea of noun and verb forms, 
which is not surprising after two 
years in which such things never 
entered their heads. That can be 
remedied easily. More alarming is 
their hesitancy in pronouncing Latin. 
It would seem that once having 
learned the system they would always 
retain it, as one always knows how 
to swim even though years elapse be- 
tween dips. This makes reading in 
Latin painful to hear. I believe we 
do not have enough reading in Latin. 
I know I neglect it, but when there 
are so many things to do and class 
time goes so rapidly, something must 
give. 

When it comes to translation, | 
find many are addicted to “puddle- 
jumping,” that is, instead of ap- 
proaching the Latin sentence in the 
Latin order and getting the sense as 
the author intended, with proper em- 
phasis, they hunt for the subject, 
then the verb, the object, and so on. 
That may work in a simple sentence, 
but in one of Cicero’s long and com- 
plicated ones we find ourselves 
tangled up in too many words, and 
we put the wrong words together. 
For in spite of drill on case endings 
I find a tendency still to ignore these 
endings when they get ready to make 
a translation. They all pride them- 
selves on being practical and utilitar- 
ian, yet they do not use the simplest 
aid at their command. The worst 
fault is the translation English into 
which some fall whenever they reach 
Latin class. Some cannot see anything 
wrong with their version even though 
they cannot tell what it means and 
agree that it is not English. Appar- 
ently Latin must be translated in that 
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fashion. It is an easy habit to fall 
into; | am constantly fighting it in 
my beginning class. The only remedy 
is to bar translation entirely, but that 
is not always feasible. So I struggle 
to gain translations in idiomatic Eng- 
lish. One may greatly aid the English 
department by insisting on transla- 
tions in clear, understandable English, 
such as would be acceptable” in an 
English theme. Well, this is the situ- 
ation with some members of the class. 
What shall we do about it? 

Obviously the first step is a 
thorough review, and daily board 
drill on verb and noun forms. It is 
usually necessary also to emphasize 
the actual meaning of a noun in a 
particular case, that is, a genitive 
should be recognized as a possessive, 
either with the apostrophe and s or 
with the preposition “of” accompany- 
ing the noun. I find they are prone to 
give the nominative meaning and let 
it go. This habit slows up compre- 
hension of the passage when they are 
ready to translate. It is difficult to 
make this review effective, for they 
always think they know the material 
and are anxious to study something 
new. 

Then I start with reading Latin. I 
try to explain to them that languages 
are not the Same, even as people are 
not, and that the Romans were ac- 
customed to get the meaning of a 
sentence in the order in which they 
found the words, even as we do— 
only their word order was different. 
If the Romans could do it, so can 
we by pretending we are Romans 
and trying to think as they did. Then 
I read the sentence in Latin, pausing 
for sense, putting together the words 
that go together, and after several at- 
tempts they finally can do it also. 
We think what it means in English 
and try to get the proper inflection 
for the meaning. It usually takes help 
for them to read a sentence by them- 
selves, yet they are very quick to 
understand the meaning when I read 
and phrase for them. I spend as much 
time as I can on this exercise, but it 
is never enough. Wouldn't you think 
they would try harder to read as I 
do when they can understand so 
easily without the struggle of trans- 
lating when I read for them? I think 
I am on the right track, but there is 
never enough time to accomplish a 
revolution in their habits. The best 
drill-master | know is our old much- 
maligned friend Caesar. His style is 
perfect for this sort of thing. With 
his verbal forms always at the end of 
the thought, you can read from verb 
to verb without waiting for a long 
and involved period. Perhaps more 
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practice in this type of reading in 
high school might help them when 
they get to college. Some tell me 
they were never made to read Latin 
in high school. I can hardly believe 
that, but whatever reading they did 
apparently made little impression on 
them. What we need in college is a 
laboratory period in which such 
practice could be done. | try it in of- 
fice conferences but it could be done 
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TEACHER PLACEMENT 
SERVICE 

The American Classical League 
Service Bureau conducts a Placement 
Service for teachers of Latin and 
Greek. 

The plan is a very simple one, and 
very inexpensive. Any meinber of 
the League desiring this service may 
write to the Service Bureau request- 
ing an information blank. This blank 
is to be returned to the Bureau to- 
gether with a registration fee of 
$1.00. The blanks are kept on file in 
the order received, and any prospec- 
tive employer, on inquiry, is sent an 
up-to-date list of all applicants to- 
gether with pertinent information 
about each applicant. 
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more economically with the whole 
class, and more effectively, I believe. 
At any rate, it must be done under 
supervision. The student does not 
drill himself. Once over is enough 
for him. In this age of speed, slow 
and careful repetition is not attrac- 
tive. 

If 1 can impress the student with 
the necessity of reading the sentence 
before he tries to translate, half the 
battle is won, but it is not as easy 
as it sounds. In speaking of Latin 
word order, I frequently compare 
it to our habit in poetry of using a 
word order different from that 
normally followed in prose, when 
the verse must be made intelligible 
by this same method of pause and 
emphasis. This does not help as much 
as one might think, for I gather that 
they know very little about poetry 
and care less, and I have even found 
that in high school some poets have 
been given to them in prose versions 
—or so they tell me. At least their 
college English teachers complain 
that they cannot understand poetry, 
and when I try to have my advanced 
students do verse translation I am 
amazed at their limitations. Don’t we 
study poetry as such any more? I 


wrote verse constantly as a child. It 
never amounted to much, but at 
least I could make a rhyme, which 
some of my seniors say they cannot 
do. : . ’ 

When we come to translation, we 
find the biggest hurdle. | once knew 
a high-school teacher, now gone to 
her reward, who felt it was more 
necessary that the student be con- 
scious of the grammatical structure 
of the sentence than that the result 
be in good English. Students who 
came to me from her were trained 
to read a Latin word, then give its 
meaning in stilted translation-English 
immediately after, and so on to the 
end of the sentence. Never was the 
whole sentence read, either in Latin 
or in English. Some students seem to 
feel that a translation that sounds like 
English is decidedly bad form. I fre- 
quently say, at the end of such a per- 
formance, “Now give it to me in 
English.” 1 do not allow too much 
freedom, but I would rather have 
free translation than jargon. I feel 
one should keep as close to the or- 
iginal as one can and still have under- 
standable English. 

So far I have said nothing about 
subjunctives, gerunds, passive _ peri- 
phrastics, and the like. Well, we deal 
with them as they occur and they 
seem to offer no great amount of 
trouble. Really there is nothing very 
seriously wrong with these two-year 
people, but because of the time lapse 
they must work a little harder and 
our progress is quite slow at first. If 
it is a good class, really conscientious 
and hard-working, we overcome our 
slow start by the end of the semester. 
The second semester we are ready 
for great things. ; 

Subject matter and texts are a 
problem. If there are in the class no 
future Latin teachers, I sometimes 
start with a book of selections, and 
for the first semester we read prose: 
Gellius, Eutropius, some Caesar, 
Nepos, selections from Cicero’s essays 
and a few of his letters, Livy, and 
Pliny. If the class reads readily, we 
do a Cicero oration during the last 
half of the semester, omitting Livy 
and Pliny. | have many copies of the 
orations, so the book problem is nil. 
This is always my procedure if there 
are Latin majors in the class, for I 
feel that they should experience Cic- 
ero the orator. They are planning to 
teach Latin, so I treat them a little 
differently. If the class is all or 
largely majors, I give them only Cic- 
ero, but not the four Catilines. Most 
texts now have only two, and I think 
that is enough. 


For the second semester I some- 
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times continue with the first text, 
reading the poetry of Phaedrus, Ver- 
gil, Ovid, Catullus, Horace, and Mar- 
tial, but more often after a few se- 
lections we spend most of the time 
on Vergil, using another text. I find 
that they have progressed to the 
point where they can appreciate Ver- 
gil, and I cannot have them miss him. 
Again I try to have as much reading 
in Latin as possible, and after they 
have become accustomed to the 
poetry I have them read larger por- 
tions in Latin for the meaning with- 
out translating. They like this very 
much. This year, to get to the con- 
tests in the fifth book as quickly as 
possible, | had them read that book 
in translation. They enjoyed the 
events and the fact that they could 
cover so much ground so quickly, so 
I was unprepared for the following 
comment on an examination by the 
poorest member of the class: “For 
my part, I think this poem changes 
its meaning so much when it is read 
in English that it is no way as pretty 
and meaningful as it is in Latin. I 
doubt if Vergil would like it trans- 
lated into English.” When I read 
that, | decided I would enlarge on 
the Latin reading method for next 
vear. 

There should be some practice in 
composition, for that is the best way 
to check up on understanding of 
grammar, but again the time element 
enters. If we had four-day classes it 
could be done easily, but in three 
days a week, with social activities 
playing so large a part in student life 
and with careless preparation of daily 
lessons, much has to be done in class 
that should be accomplished in study 
time, and there is no time for com- 
position. 


This class, in the first semester par- 


ticularly, is seldom of college stature, 
often it is poor high-school level of 
performance, but if they weather it 
and have the will to do it, they ad- 
just the next year in the advanced 
class, and from it, as the years pass, 
have come some very good Latin 
teachers. 
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The Vergilian Society reports that 
its 1958 scholarship for summer study 
at Cumae was awarded to Helen E. 
Hendricks, of the Morton High 
School, Cicero, Ul. An additional 
scholarship was awarded to Patricia 
M. Gervan, of Kingston Collegiate 
Institute, Ontario, Canada. 

The Eleventh University of Ken- 
tucky Foreign Language Conference, 
held at Lexington April 24-26, pro- 
vided abundant fare for classicists. 
For the scholarly, there were two 
sessions with seventeen papers; meth- 
ods were allotted three sessions, with 
a total of thirty-four papers. There 
was also a classical luncheon. In ad- 
dition, Latin teachers found presenta- 
tions of interest to them at other 
sessions, such as those on Spanish, 
Italian, Medieval Studies, and Lin- 
guistics. 

Professor W. C. Korfmacher re- 
ports that St. Louis University held 
its Nineteenth Annual Latin Teach- 
ers’ Conference on June 23 and 24. 
Among the visiting lecturers were 
C. A. Forbes, of Ohio State Univer- 
sity, and the Rev. R. V. Schoder, S.]., 
of West Baden College. 

The New York Times of June 23 
commented most favorably on Pro- 
fessor Lionel Casson’s summer TV 
course in Classical Civilization, given 
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daily from 7 to 7:30 am. over 
WCBS-TV. Such phrases as “a sec- 
ond hit” (with reference to a prev- 
ious TV arts course), “makes the 
Greek theatre come alive with re- 
vealing detail,” and “very refreshing” 
indicate the value of such an under- 
taking when it is placed in com- 
petent hands. Professor Casson teaches 
at New York University. 

The Hill School in Pottstown, 
Pa., sponsored a “Conference on the 
Classics as Paideia” on Saturday, Oc- 
tober 11. The speakers were Moses 
Hadas, of Columbia University; 
Rolfe Humphries, of Ambherst Col- 
lege; and Antony Raubitschek, of 
Princeton Univ ersity. The aim of the 
conference, the third in an annual 
series, was “to offer a contemporary 
re-statement of humanistic values de- 
rived from the study of the Classics 
through the three main approaches 
in the curriculum: the study of the 
Greek and Latin languages, of clas- 
sical literature in English translation, 
and of the history of Greece and 
Rome.” 

elles ie 
VERSE WRITING 
CONTEST 

Tue CrassicaL Ouriook will this 
year conduct another Verse-Writing 
Contest for high-school and college 
students. Any high-school or college 
student may enter the contest pro- 
vided he is this year studying Latin, 
Greek, or classical civilization under 
a teacher who is a member of the 
American Classical League. Certifi- 
cates of honorable mention will be 
awarded to the writers of all verses 
chosen for publication. Manuscripts 
must bear the name of the student, 
of his high school or college, and of 
his teacher of Latin or Greek. The 
verse may be in English, Latin, or 
Greek; the theme must be drawn 
from classical literature or mythol- 
ogy, or classical antiquity, in the 
broadest sense of the term. The 
poems must be entirely original—not 
translations of passages from ancient 
authors. No verses which have ever 
been published, even in a_ school 
paper, are eligible. No manuscripts 
will be returned; and the winning 
verses are to become the property of 
the American Classical League. The 
decisions of the Editorial Board of 
THe CtassicaL QOvurtiooxk shall be 
final. Announcement of the results 
will be made in the May, 1959, issue 
of Tue Crassical Ovurtoox. Manu- 
scripts will be received up to Feb- 
ruary 1, 1959. They should be sent 
to Professor Konrad Gries, Queens 
College, Flushing 67, N. Y. 
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CARPE DIEM 
By Mrs. D. H. DeLaAsIn 
Camp Hill, Pa. 
(Editor's Note: Until recently, the author 
taught Latin at the Salem [N. J.| High 
School.) 

In modern education the impor- 
tance of motivation is frequently 
stressed. Often the Latin teacher 
wonders how, in the face of the rou- 
tine items which she feels obliged to 
cover—such as basic rules of gram- 
mar, conjugations, declensions, and 
vocabulary—any time or opportunity 
is left for motivating activities which 
at face value might seem frivolous. 
However, to the alert teacher more 
opportunities than at first seem ap- 
parent will present themselves. 
Shakespeare’s Brutus (Julius Caesar 
IV, in) believed that 
“There is a tide in the affairs of men 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on 

to fortune.” 
So, if pounced upon and combined 
with imagination, these opportunities 
will lead to successful teaching. Let 
me illustrate what I mean from some 
of my own experiences in the class- 
room. 

In the autumn of 1956 those of my 
pupils who had parental permission 
were excused during the first period 
to hear vice-presidential candidate 
Kefauver, who, was on a brief visit 
to our town. When they returned in 
the second period to my second-year 
Latin class, they were naturally quite 
excited and wanted to express their 
views on what he had said. As I lis- 
tened to them, it suddenly occurred 
to me that some of the same issues 
which were part of this political 
campaign had also been issues in 
ancient Rome. Forgetting about the 
lesson which I had planned, I asked 
the class whether they knew what 
issues the Romans had discussed in 
their political campaigns. Naturally, 
they did not. That led to questions 
as to what offices the Romans held 
and how they were elected to these 
offices. Before the period ended, we 
had outlined and planned a unit on 
Roman politics, including topics such 
as the leading reformers and their 
ideas, legislative assemblies, the cursus 
honorum, and major political factions 
in Rome. To implement our plans 
each class was divided into commit- 
tees to investigate the questions which 
had been presented in the prelimi- 
nary discussion. The school librarian, 
who was always most co-operative 
or projects of this sort, was alerted 
and reserved a shelf of pertinent 
books. (Among those we found most 
useful were the following: Frank 
Frost Abbott, Society and Politics in 
Ancient Rome. Scribner’s Sons, 1909; 


Tenney Frank, History of Rome. 
Holt, 1923; H. J. Haskell, The New 
Deal in Old Rome. Alfred A. Knopf, 
1939; Naphtali Lewis and Meyer 
Reinhold, Roman Civilization: Se- 
lected Readings {two volumes |. Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1951 and 
1955; Lily Ross Taylor, Party Politics 
in the Age of Caesar. University of 
California Press, 1949. If your school 
library does not have much reference 
material for a project of this sort, 
perhaps additional books may be 
borrowed from the state library.) 


Se AAA DAADAAAAAAAADAADAL 
SPECIAL JCL AWARD 

Due to the generosity of our an- 
onymous donor, the American Clas- 
sical League is able again to offer an 
additional college scholarship of $200 
to a high-school senior who is cur- 
rently doing excellent work in fourth- 
year Latin and third-year Greek. Ap- 
plicants must be members of the 
Junior Classical League and be nomi- 
nated by their teachers. Application 
forms may be secured from League 
headquarters at Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio; they should be com- 
pleted and returned by January 1, 
1959, to Dr. Carolyn E. Bock, State 
Teachers College, Upper Montclair, 
N. J., chairman of the committee on 
JCL scholarships. Applicants for the 
Latin scholarships (see THe Ourtook 
for October, p. 5) may apply for 
this award also; if one of them is suc- 
cessful, he or she will be awarded a 
total sum of $200 for both scholar- 
ships. 


While the pupils were doing re- 
search on their assigned topics, we 
continued our attack on indirect 
statements, wt purpose clauses, and 
ut result clauses—with one major 
change. Instead of using the tired ex- 
amples in our text, each night | com- 
posed my own examples, using the 
current political issues which we had 
already discussed and adding new 
ideas as reports were given. Thus the 
class was doing Latin composition 
with such sentences as “The Demo- 
crats promise that farmers will have 
more money,” “Eisenhower is speak- 
ing throughout the country so that 
he may remain in the White House,” 
“Voting in Rome was arranged in 
such a way that a few had much 
power,” and “So merciless were the 
patricians that many soldiers lost 
their farms.” 

After all of the committee reports 
had been given, we summarized our 
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findings. On the blackboard were 
four columns, headed respectively 
“Democrats,” “Republicans,” “Popu- 
lares,” and “Optimates.” In each col- 
umn were listed briefly the planks of 
that party’s platform. Then the class 
twas asked to write these ideas in 
Latin. Next day each pupil was asked 
to bring to class a cartoon on some 
issue facing the Romans and a cam- 
‘paign button bearing the name of his 
favorite American candidate and a 
Latin slogan. “I like Ike” became 
Icium amo, “All the way with Adlai” 
became Tota via cum Adlai. Another 
popular slogan was Tene Icium in 
Domo Alba. As the Latin Club was 
meeting that week, each member was 
required to wear his Latin campaign 
button in order to gain admittance. 

Perhaps the most satisfying mo- 
ment of this project occurred when 
two girls voluntarily came to me and 
asked to arrange a bulletin-board dis- 
play based on the unit. They had 
chosen an ox and a donkey as sym- 
bols of Rome’s political parties. These 
were placed in the center of the bul- 
letin board and labeled “Optimates” 
and “Populares.” They had also cut 
out a number of tails on which they 
had written—in Latin—the major is- 
sues of these parties. These they ar- 
ranged around the edges of the dis- 
play. The caption was “Politics in 
Ancient Rome.” 

In addition to comparing ancient 
problems with medern ones, this proj- 
ect helped the pupils to a_ better 
understanding of Roman government 
and political ideas. Throughout the 
remainder of the year many occasions 
arose when we referred to this ma- 
terial. Undoubtedly, it led to a 
clearer appreciation of Julius Caesar 
and his place in Roman history. 

The preceding example is ad- 
mittedly complicated. Many lesser 
illustrations of seizing golden oppor- 
tunities might be cited. For example, 
on another occasion, during the Suez 
crisis, | found a cartoon which com- 
pared the situation with the story of 
Androcles and the lion. What better 
time to read that story in our text? 

Thanksgiving Day was always the 
occasion for the traditional football 
contest between our school and_ its 
archrival. The half-day session just 
before Thanksgiving vacation ended 
with a huge pep rally. That morning 
I utilized the natural exuberance of 
my first-vear Latin pupils by having 
them write and render cheers in 
Latin. They surprised themselves 
with such items as Parati sums! 
Pugnabimus, pugnabimus pro vic- 
toria!; Pugnate, socii, pugnate! Capite 
victoriam, Salem! Ita! Ita! Ita! Ital; 
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S-U-P-E-R-A-T-E — Silvae-oppidum! 
Ita! Ita! Ita!; and Pugnate pro vic- 
toria! Augete famam nostram! Sem- 
per victoria! Augete famam Salem! 
Vincite Silvae-oppidum! 

My first-year pupils were always 
delighted with a geography lesson 
conducted entirely in Latin. This les- 
son served the dual purpose of teach- 
ing them the location of the various 
parts of the Roman Empire as well 
as of places in modern Europe—pres- 
ent-day students being woefuily lack- 
ing in geographical knowledge, since 
this is now taught incidentally and 
not as a definite part of the curricu- 
lum—and of getting them accustomed 
to the sound of Latin. This lesson 
would begin with a simple question: 
Ubi est Graecia, Ricarde? Ricardus 
(who learned his Latin name the first 
day of school) then went to the map, 
pointed out Greece, and replied, [bi 
est Graecia. Often other simple com- 
mands were given, such as Maria, 
Ricardo auxilium dona. Soon every- 
body was entering enthusiastically 
into the spirit of things. At the end 
of the period, the class always clam- 
ored for another similar session. 

In teaching a class how to count in 
Latin, I always insisted that they 
learn the Roman numerals too. Then, 
using Roman numerals, | gave them 
problems in addition and substraction. 
They had to give the answer in 
Roman numerals and also write out 
the Latin answer, thus: XLV/ et XI 
sunt LVII (quinquaginta septem). \t 
is also good practice, besides being 
fun, to put into Latin well known 
dates, such as MCDXCII. 

Sometimes a pupil would mention 
that he was celebrating a birthday. 
Not only did this present an oppor- 
tunity to teach the class to sing 
“Happy Birthday” in Latin, but it 
also was the signal to teach the Ro- 
mans’ peculiar system of reckoning 
the time of the month by Kalends, 
Nones, and Ides. After explaining the 
system, I always had each student use 
that method to figure out his own 
birthday. 

Similarly, through casual references 
in pupil conversation, the alert teach- 
er may seize upon occasions to teach 
Latin names of animals, foods, colors, 
or objects in the room. Occasionally 
the class enjoys using this knowledge 
by finding a picture in a magazine 
and writing three or four simple 
Latin sentences about it. 

By passing along some of the ideas 
that I have found successful, | hope 
that I may have motivated other as- 
piring Latin teachers to attempt simi- 
lar rewarding projects with their own 
classes. 
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OFFICERS OF CLASSICAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Officers of American classical or- 
ganizations have been reported to us 
as follows— 

The American Philological Asso- 
ciation (for the current vear): Presi- 
dent, Gertrude E. Smith, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, First Vice-Pres!- 
dent, Robert J. Getty, of University 
College, Toronto, Second Vice-Presi- 
dent, Louis A. Mackay, of the Uni- 
versity of California, Secretary- 
Treasurer, James W. Poultney, of 
the Johns Hopkins University, Fdi- 
tor, Francis R. Walton, of the Flor- 
ida State University. 

The Classical Association of the 
Atlantic States (for 1958-1959): Pres- 
ident, Eugene W. Miller, of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Vice-Presidents, 
C. Eileen Donaghue, of the Bloom- 
field (N. J.) High School, and E. 
Adelaide Hahn, of Hunter College, 
Secretary-Treasurer, F. Gordon 
Stockin, of Houghton College, Edi- 
tor, Edward A. Robinson, of Ford- 
ham University. 

The Classical Association of New 
England (for 1958-1959): President, 
George M. Harper, Jr., of Williams 
College, Vice-President, Anita M. 
Flannigan, of Conard High School, 
West Harford, Conn.; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Claude W. Barlow, of 
Clark University. 

The Classical Association of the 
Middle West and South (for 1958- 
1959): President, Oscar J. Nybakken, 
of the State University of lowa; 
President-Elect, Graydon W. Re- 
genos, of Tulane University; Vice- 
President, Mary C. Arnold, of the 
Cambridge (Ohio) High School, 
Secretary-Treasurer, John N. Hough, 
of the University of Colorado, Fdi- 
tor, Norman T. Pratt, Jr., of Indiana 
University. 

The Classical Association of the 
Pacific States (for 1958-1959): Presi- 
dent, David A. McGrath,’ of Fairfzx 
High School, Los Angeles, Cal.; 
Secretary - Treasurer, Edward = Y. 
Lindsay, of the Grant Union High 
School, Del Paso Heights, Cal. 

The Archaeological Institute of 
America (for the current year): 
President, George E. Mylonas, of 
Washington University; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Carl W. Blegen, of the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati; General Secretary, 
LeRoy A. Campbell, of Brooklyn 
College; Treasurer, Walter C. Baker, 
of New York City. 

Eta Sigma Phi (for the current 
vear): Executive Secretary and Edi- 
tor, H. R. Butts, of Birmingham- 
Southern College; Honorary  Presi- 
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dent, Gertrude FE. Smith, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Trustees, William 
H. Willis, of the University of Mis- 
sissippi, Chairman (1959), ’ Gertrude 
Ewing, of Indiana State Teachers 
College (1960), William C. Korf- 
macher, of St. Louis University 
(1961), Paul R. Murphy, of Ohio 
University (1959), and Graydon W. 
Regenos, of Tulane : 
(1961). 

The Classical Society of the Amer- 
ican Academy in Rome (for the cur- 
rent vear): President, Fdmund_ T. 
Silk, of Yale University; First Vice- 
President, Inez Scott Ryberg, of Vas- 
sar College; Second Vice-President, 
William T. McKibben, of Grinnell 
College; Secretary, Lois May Waters, 
of the Winsor School, Boston, Mass.; 
Treasurer, Claude W. Barlow, of 
Clark University. 

The Vergilian Society of America 
(for the current vear): President, J. 
Appleton Thayer, of St. Paul’s School, 
Concord, N. H.;  Vice-Presidents, 
John Rowe Workman, of Brown 
University, and the Rev. Raymond 
V. Schoder, S.J... of West “Baden 
College; Secretary- Treasurer, Charles 
5 Murphy, of Oberlin College, Fdi- 
tor, Rogers V. Scudder, of the 
Brooks School, North Andover, 
Mass.; Director of the 1959 Summer 
School, Alexander G. McKay. of 
McMaster University, Hamilton, Ont. 

The current officers of the Amer- 
ican Classical League are listed in the 
October, 1958, issue of THe CLassicar 
OUTLOOK, pages 4-5. 
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SUMMER WORKSHOPS 
1958 

Reports have reached us of three 
eminently successful Latin workshops 
held during the past summer. 

The Tufts University Sunimer 
School at Medford, Mass., plaved 
host to one of the largest groups ever 
assembled for instruction in the 
teaching of Latin: 81 teachers from 
20 states and the District of Colum- 
bia were enrolled in the Third New 
England Latin Workshop, offered by 
Tufts University in co-operation with 
the Classical Association of New 
England. The Director, Professor 
Van L. Johnson, explains the high 
enrollment as evidence of renewed 
American interest in basic education. 
Many of the 58 women and 23 men 
attending the Workshop reported the 
re-introduction of third- and fourth- 
vear Latin in their high schools and 
vastly increased enrollments in the 
first and second years. Instructors in 
the Workshop were Mr. John K. 
Colby, of Phillips Academy, An- 
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dover, Mass., and Dr. Grace Craw- 
ford, of the Hartford (Conn.) High 
School. Visiting lecturers were Dr. 
Goodwin B. Beach, of Trinity Col- 
lege, and Mrs. Emily Townsend 
Vermeule, of Wellesley College. 

At Western Maryland College the 
Classical Association of the Atlantic 
States co-operated in the develop- 
ment of the first Latin workshop 
held in CAAS territory, July 7-25. 
The enrollment of 43 was so much 
higher than anticipated that two sec- 
tions with identical staff and pro- 
gram had to be arranged. Participants 
came from g states and the District 
of Columbia. Nine nuns representing 
four different orders were included 
in the group. 

The project developed from  rec- 
ommendations of a special CAAS 
committee appointed last year to see 
whether the frequent requests for a 
Latin Workshop could be met. The 
Association also made available four 
scholarships to the Workshop. 

Staff members included Dr. Harry 
Levy, of Hunter College (the Latin 
language and its presentation); Dr. 
William  Ridington, of Western 
Maryland College (mythology ); Mrs. 
William Ridington, also of Western 
Maryland College (bibliographies, 
book reviews of historical novels and 
other books of interest to teachers, 
aspects of ancient art); Dr. J. Hilton 
Turner, of Westminster College, 
New Wilmington, Pa. (movies, film 
strips, records, tapes, and other aids 
for teachers); and Miss Marjorie 
King, of the Springfield (Pa.) Town- 
ship) Public Schools (secondary- 
school problems and audio-visual 
techniques in the classroom). There 
were also four visiting lecturers, and 
a trip to the classical collection of the 
Walters Art Gallery in Baltimore. A 
formal exhibit of audio-visual aids, 
books, texts, helps for teachers, maps, 
etc. was on display in the College 
library; this included loan material 
from the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts on mythology and Roman pri- 
vate life. There was more material 
available in one set of rooms than 
had been previously accessible to 
most of the Workshop participants. 

The Fourth Biennial Latin Work- 
shop at the University of Wisconsin 
had an attendance of 43 (7 men and 
36 women), coming from 13. states. 
The first two hours each morning 
were devoted to a discussion and 
comparison of teaching methods un- 
der the supervision of Professor 
Esther Weightman, of the University 
of Wisconsin. Professor Walter 
Agard, also of Wisconsin, then gave 
an hour of Greek mythology. During 
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the last morning hour students either 
worked on Catullus with Professor 
Wilbert L. Carr, of the University of 
Kentucky, or attended a series of lec- 
tures on the transmission of the 
Roman heritage in literature, art, and 
law by Professor Herbert M. Howe, 
of the University of Wisconsin. Stu- 
dents received 3 graduate credits in 
either Latin or Education, and could 
earn 5 more by staying for the rest 
of the regular summer session. The 
University plans to hold another 
workshop in 1960. 
eS lees ie 


AT MY BROTHER’S 
GRAVE 
(CATULLUS IOI) 
Translated 


By JosepH WoHLBERG 
The College of the City of New York 


Over many seas | passed—through so 
many peoples— 
Now, oh my brother, I'm come, 
here to your pitiful tomb, 
So that this ultimate gift of parting 
and death I may give you, 
And though I know it’s in vain, 
hail your unanswering grave. 
Since your own self bitter fortune has 
robbed and far from me taken, 
—QOh, my poor brother, alas, kind- 
lessly taken from me! 
Now, at least, take this gift of my 
mourning, wont to be given, 
As the old custom decrees, sorrow- 
ful tribute to death. 
Here—accept this gift, still wet with 
the tears of your brother, 
And tll eternity now, brother, oh 
hail and farewell. 


A SUMMER IN ROME 


It is not too early to think of 
spending the coming summer at the 
American Academy in Rome. The 
Academy will again conduct a six- 
week Summer Session for teachers 
and graduate students in the classics 
and related disciplines. Applications 
for participation are due March 1, 
1959. Scholarships for this session 2re 
offered by the following classical 
organizations: the American Classical 
League, the Classical Association of 
the Middle West and South, the Clas- 
sical Association of New England, 
the Classical Association of the At- 
lantic States, Eta Sigma Phi, the New 
York Classical Club, the Ohio Clas- 
sical Conference, the Pennsylvania 
State Association of Classical Teach- 
ers, and the New Jersey Classical As- 
sociation. In addition, twenty grants 
for secondary teachers and college 
instructors of Latin and the classics 
are available, under the provisions of 
the Fulbright Act, from the Federal 
Department of Health, Education, 





and Welfare; these grants cover both 
the six weeks in Rome and a seventh 
week at Cumae. Details of these 
scholarships will be given in a later 
issue of THe OvuTLOoK. 

The Academy itself offers a lim- 
ited number of fellowships to mature 
students, for one or two years, to be- 
gin October 1, 1959. Applications for 
these are due in the Academy’s New 
York office by December 31, 1958. 
Address Miss Mary T. Williams, 
Executive Secretary, American Acad- 
emy in Rome, tor Park Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


PORCIUS’ PUDDING 


By Ernestine F. Leon 
The University of Texas 


HIS IS NO special endorsement 

for the new instant dessert pud- 
dings that whip up in a _ minute! 
These do, however, recall the lengthy 
process given by Cato (Agr. 87) for 
starch pudding. 

The word for starch, amylum or 
amulum, is from the Greek, meaning 
grain which has not been milled. Of 
course Cato did not know cornstarch, 
tapioca, or gum arabic, all of which 
come from the New World or from 
India. Rice (oryza), which also 
produces a starch, was known to the 
Greeks, but in extant Roman litera- 
ture it is first mentioned by Horace 
(Ss 233.065). 

Here is Cato’s recipe for starch 
(pudding): “Take winter wheat, 
clean off the chaff | purgato; Cato 
would have used lavito if he had 
meant merely a washing | thoroughly, 
place in a bowl, then add [a little} 
water twice each day. On the tenth 
day, pour off the water. Squeeze out 
well, mix thoroughly ina clean bow] 
until it is of the consistency of wine 
dregs. Put some of this in a new 
linen bag and press out the thick 
paste into anew pan or a mortar [I 
believe Cato recommends using a 
mortar here because such a container, 
made of metal or hard clay, would 
not be porous and hence could be 
kept thoroughly clean]. Do this unt'l 
the entire amount is used. Beat it up 
azain |refricato; | believe this means 
“tear it apart” in order to bring in 
air|; spread on a panin the sun and 
let it dry. When it is dry, place in 
a new pot and cook with milk.” 

This pudding was not even fla- 
vored with bay leaves or honey, 
which Cato suggests for desserts else- 
where in his work, e.g., in 76, 
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and 80, since it was not strictly a 
dessert but a dish recommended for 
invalids. Celsus, writing in the time 
of Tiberius, lists avulum among di- 
gestible juices (boni suci, 2.20). He 
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classifies it as light food (levis, 2.22), 
and includes it among substances that 
would cause the phlegm of a patient 
to be thick (2.23), evidently coming 
to his conclusion from the fact that 
it itself was glutinous. 

To prepare the starchy amylum 
Pliny the Elder, who is later than 
Celsus, recommends especially spring 
wheat (triticum trimestre), which 
actually is starchier than hard winter 
wheat (siligo). Pliny’s method of 
preparation is similar to that of Cato, 
to whom he gives due credit (N.H. 
18.76), but he evidently wrote from 
notes he had taken without labora- 
tory or at least kitchen practice. He 
confuses avzylum, wheat starch, with 
mastic gum from Chios (which was 
also called amzylui7z), a resinous ex- 
udation from the tree pistacia lenti- 
scus, which still grows on that island. 
This resin was used in antiquity in 
medicine and as an ingredient in 
varnish. It is no longer in the phar- 
macopoeia but is still exported for the 
paint industry. Natives of the island 
chew it as gum. They must enjoy 
the resinous taste. 


FAIL TO GET YOUR 
CJ) OR CW? 

In case your Classical Journal has 
failed to reach you on time (No. 1 
about October 10), please write di- 
rectly to Professor John N. Hough, 
University of Colorado. Boulder, 
Colo. Likewise, if you have not re- 
ceived your first issue of the Clas- 
sical World (formerly the Classical 
Weekly), please write directly to 
Professor F. Gordon Stockin, Hough- 
ton College, Houghton, N. Y. 


eS heesie 


JCL ACTIVITIES 
By Esretta Kyne 
Wenatchee (Wash.) High School 
HE Junior Classical League’s 
twenty-second year again saw 
vigorous activities in the various 
chapters and federations, and a 
further healthy increase in member- 
ship. As of July 1, 1958, there were 
56,250 members in 1265 chapters (an 
11% increase over last year), with 
all but two states represented. There 
are also chapters in Hawaii and Ven- 
ezuela. As of March, 1958, Ohio 
could again boast of the largest 
number of members: 5686 in 127 
chapters; Texas was still second, with 
4203; and six other states reported 
memberships over 2z000—California, 
Indiana, Michigan, Missouri, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Virginia. 
Torcu: U.S., the national JCL 
publication, now in its seventh year, 


likewise enjoyed a jump in circula- 
tion, from 6700 for the April, 1957, 
issue, to 8000 for that of April, 1958, 
as reported by the sponsor, Belle 
Gould, of the Henderson (Tex.) 
High School. 

From Lourania Miller, of Dallas, 
Tex., National Committee member 
in charge of federations, come figures 
for JCL conventions held in 1957- 
1958. Attendance at the 31 state and 
5 regional gatherings was 15,293 (in 
1956-1957 there were 29 state and 3 
regional conventions). The fifth na- 
tional convention, held August 17-21 
at Ann Arbor, Mich., will be re- 
ported on separately. 

The following paragraphs will give 
readers some idea of what the several 
states accomplished in the past school 
year. 

Alabama had its first convention 
on May 9-10 at Birmingham-South- 
ern College, with an attendance of 
135 from 4 schools. The two sessions 
were devoted to an organization 
meeting and a Roman banquet. 

The Arkansas Federation was un- 
able to hold what would have been 
its sixth state convention. There were, 
however, six business meetings during 
the vear. 

California held its third convention 
on the Ides of March. Inglewood 
High School played host to 575 dele- 
gates from 35 schools. The guest 
speaker was the well-known humor- 
ist, Dr. Richard Armour. The con- 
vention was featured on the front 
page of the host school’s newspaper. 
Also reported from California is the 
use made by the chapter at Garfield 
Junior High School (Berkeley) of 
motion pictures (Helen of Troy in 
the fall and Quo Vadis? in the 
spring) as features of “family nights” 
designed to attract parents and pro- 
spective students as well as members. 

The fourth convention for Colo- 
rado, held at Golden on March 20, 
was attended by 520 members from 
28 chapters. There were contests for 
posters, costumes (modeled in a style 
show), derivatives, and mythology. 
Each chapter had prepared its own 
standard of gold foil for use in the 
auditorium. 

In Connecticut, 250 delegates from 
21 schools met at Mount St. Joseph 
Academy, West Hartford, for the 
fourth state convention on April 26. 
At a commemorative ceremony in 
honor of Frances T. Nejako, retired 
Latin teacher and member of the 
Council of the American Classical 
League (see THe OUTLOOK 35, 76-77), 
a memorial composed in Latin by 
Goodwin T. Beach, of Trinity Col- 
lege, was read by James F. Looby, 
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Education 
Courant. 

Also on April 26 was the sixth 
convention for Georgia. Attendance 
at College Park High School was 
400 from 20 schools. Sponsors break- 
fasted together before the session, 
which featured various contests. The 
programs were miniature Roman 
scrolls mounted on toothpicks. 

In Illinois, the Junior Classical 
Council voted to hold joint meetings 
with the Junior Classical League. The 
chapter at Aurora observed Vergil’s 
birthday with a party. The Marion 
chapter has a point system which 
starts new members as privates, with 
601 points they become generals, at 
1oo1 they may retire with the JCL 
honor key. The nine Greek Muses 
were the theme for the Roman ban- 
quet given by the Collinsville chapter. 

Indiana held its fifth convention 
on April 19 at Butler University in 
Indianapolis, with an attendance of 
1000 from 48 schools. The meeting 
was organized into seven committees 
and five workshops; a dance was held 
to honor Proserpina near her statue 
in Holcomb Gardens on the campus. 
The printed state bulletin, Veritas et 
Scientia, lays emphasis on apprecia- 
tion of adult leadership; a design 
contest is under way for a citation 
to be awarded to state officers. The 
March issue featured a JCL beauty 
contest, and that for May an all-star 
JCL basketball team. The new chap- 
ter at New Haven began its existence 
with 63 members in the fall; in the 
spring there were 53 more. The Janu- 
ary issue of the New Albany Alae 
Mercuri presented a history of the 
school’s Latin Club going back to 
1914. 

William Penn College, in Oska- 
loosa, was host to 360 delegates from 
g schools at the seventh lowa con- 
vention on March 21. The state bul- 
letin, the Nuntius, prepared each 
month by a different chapter, con- 
tains names of national and state of- 
ficers, complete national and_ state 
announcements, chapter 
original research reports. 

The Kansas Federation met on 
March 22 at Wichita High School 
East for its ninth convention. Each 
of the 12 attending chapters pre- 
sented a mythological skit. Total at- 
tendance was 206. 


Editor of the Hartford 


news, and 


Kentucky also held its ninth con- 
vention this year. On March 28, 40 
schools sent 1000 delegates to the 
University of Kentucky at Lexington. 

“Classical Learning, Bridge to In- 
finity” was the theme for the sixth 
convention in Louisiana, held at Byrd 
High School, Shreveport, on March 
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21-22. There were 400 delegates from 
20 schools. Activities included ora- 
tory and poster contests, twelve dif- 
ferent workshops, the showing of 
slides, general sessions, and a toga 
hop. In Opelousas the town’s mayor 
was made an honorary member of 
the local chapter. 

Maine held its first convention on 
April 5 at the University in Orono, 
with an attendance of 150 from 8 
schools. One guest speaker was the 
State Director of Secondary Educa- 
tion, whose theme was “Keep Latin 
in Maine Secondary Schools.” The 
Waterville chapter invited the 1959 
convention to Colby College. The 
chapter there reported that enroll- 
ment in Latin has doubled through 
the stimulation of JCL. 

Marvland’s third convention saw 
225 students from 1o schools gather- 
ing at Regina High School, West 
Hyattsville, on April 19. 

Registration at the fifth Massachu- 
setts convention, held on May to at 
Norton High School, was 350 from 
ig schools. Featured was an original 
musical, “Jumping Jason’s Review,” 
presented by the Medford chapter. 

The University of Michigan was 
host to 500 delegates from 46 schools 
at the eighth Michigan convention on 
April 26; the program featured two 
demonstration classes in Latin and 
the showing of slides. The state now 
has 82 chapters. The group at Dear- 
born distributes a yearbook of ac- 
tivities to its members. 

On the same day Minnesota met 
for its sixth convention. Carlton Col- 
lege, in Northfield, entertained 268 
delegates from 14 schools. The Min- 
nesota Federation hopes to establish 
the tradition of giving a silver JCL 
award pin to retiring sponsors. Chap- 
ter briefs: the chapter at Chisholm 
assigned the making of menus for 
its Roman banquet to the freshmen, 
the Edison chapter in Minneapolis 
started a monthly dittoed bulletin, 
with many illustrations, Parvua in 
Multo. 

At the second state convention for 
Mississippi, held on March 28 at 
Provine High School in Jackson, with 
soo attending from 18 schools, dele- 
gates voted to establish a state schol- 
arship of $100 to be awarded each 
time that this sum is accumulated 
from the 25¢ state dues. On the pro- 
gram was a clever skit entitled “I 
Was a Teenage Sun God.” 

Missouri's ninth convention, held 
on April 19 at the University of Mis- 
souri and attended by 500 members 
from 22. schools, featured another 
clever skit, “Have Toga, Will 
Travel,” given by the St. Charles 
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chapter. Chapter briefs: Webster 
Groves dedicated its May Latinus 
Rumor (Vol. 31) to Vergil; the 
December Stella Romana, published 
by the Rosati-Kain chapter in St. 
Louis, had a full-page picture of 
characters in Roman costume as they 
appeared in the senior play, Henry 
Gheon’s The Comedian. 

The eighth meeting for New Jer- 
sey, held on April 17, was attended 
by 1336 students, 41 sponsors, and g 
guests, with a total attendance of 
1386. The state membership is 1428 
in 53 chapters. Among the guest 
speakers was the 1955-1956 parlia- 
mentarian, Clell Harrel. Twelve 
workshops, with four in two sections, 
crowded the sixteen classrooms oc- 
cupied. For the third year a_ state 
JCL scholarship of $300 was awarded. 

The fifth convention for New 
Mexico was held October 11-12 at 
Albuquerque High School, with 250 
delegates representing 12 schools. 
Following a dinner on the first day 
a Roman style show was given by 
the host school, a Roman wedding 
by the Highland chapter, and a 
Roman funeral by the chapter at 
Wilson Junior High School. All the 
participants wore Roman costumes. 
Workshops and a tour through the 
Roman antiquities of the Highland 
Museum occupied the second day. 

The seventh convention for North 
Carolina met at the University in 
Chapel Hill on March 8; 1650 dele- 
gates from 142 schools attended. 
There were workshops, Pan American 
Airways’ Wings to Italy, a luncheon, 
and a planetarium tour. 

Ohio's eighth convention, held on 
April i: at the State University, 
drew 1710 members from 64 chapters. 
Within thirty minutes after the mak- 
ing of a suggestion that a state schol- 
arship be established, $400 had been 
pledged by the different chapters. 
Chapter briefs: on March 28, students 
in Roman garb at Libbey High 
School in Toledo greeted 2000 pro- 
spective students from junior high 
schools; Stella Romana, the mimeo- 
graph of Our Lady of Angels High 
School in Cincinnati, has each article 
signed—a very good idea. 

Oklahoma, with 200 delegates from 
8 schools, met for the fifth time on 
April 12, at the University of Okla- 
homa. The chapter at Edmond re- 
ported using Italian food at its meet- 
ings. 

Pennsylvania held its ninth conven- 
tion at Susquehannock High School, 
Glen Rock, on May 9. Attendance 
was 775 from 23 chapters. Among 
the numbers on the program were a 
mythology contest with cash prizes 
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for the winners, a quiz contest con- 
ducted by the Haverford chapter, 
and a twirling act, accompanied by 
“Pm Learning My Latin,” by the 
Latrobe chapter. The West View 
(Pittsburgh) chapter reported a local 
meeting featuring a visiting student 
from Spain. 

The second South Carolina con- 
vention was held on March 28 at 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill. Dele- 
gates numbered 200 from 21 schools. 
The following day the group com- 
bined with the Forum, at which a 
total of 70 schools brought together 
2200 students. 

South Dakota sent 130 students 
from 12 schools to its eighth conven- 
tion at Yankton High School on Sep- 
tember 28. 

The program for the second Ten- 
nessee convention, held at Vanderbilt 
University on May 2-3, with 500 
delegates from 22 schools, contained 
acknowledgments to Central High in 
Savannah for the programs; to Cen- 
tral High in Memphis for song sheets; 
to Central High in Fountain City for 
two plays in Latin, to Antioch High 
for handling registration, and to oth- 
ers for assisting locally. 

The eighteenth convention — for 
Texas, limited to 750 delegates rep- 
resenting 43 schools, was held on 
March 21-22 at Sherman Senior High 
School. There were three committees, 
six workshops, and contests in deriv- 
atives, mythology, oratory, — cos- 
tumes, and vocal and_ instrumental 
music. Displays consisted of scrap- 
books, handiwork, newspapers, and 
posters. Chapter briefs: the Hender- 
son chapter invited guests from Kil- 
gore, Marshall, and Jacksonville for 
a Latin Festival climaxed by a book 
review done by a professional. The 
Paris chapter reports an editorial fa- 
vorable to Latin in the local paper. 
Longview had a Sunday-afternoon 
open house for administrators, fac- 
ulty, parents, and neighboring schools, 
at which the chapter put on a Roman 
wedding and a mythological pageant. 
The Lux Latina chapter at Incarnate 
Word Academy in San Antonio 
(host to the first national conven- 
tion) had first-year students present 
“A Day without Latin” and second- 
year students a play in Latin. The 
spring Nunc et Tunc, of Waco High 
School, printed an article on “Roman 
Military Training” by a student of 
West Junior High School that was 
judged best in a contest among its 
subscribers. The Kilgore chapter 
produced “Shadow of a Cross,” with 
a cast of thirty-five. At Lubbock the 
theme for a banquet was “Three 
Coins in a Fountain,” with tickets in 








the form of gold coins; the program 
was a talent show revealing some of 
the wishes made at the fountain. 

The fourth meeting for Virginia 
took place at Annandale, on October 
19, with 180 delegates from 11 
schools. The guest speaker’s topic 
was “Traveling with Vergil,” a talk 
based on the Vergilian Pilgrimage of 
1930. After a Roman-style lunch 
there was a tour of nearby national 
shrines. Chapter briefs: on February 
28 the chapter at Clifton Forge pre- 
sented to the school assembly an orig- 
inal program, “Convincing Ellen,” 
on the value of Latin study; during 
National Education Week the Cul- 
pepper County High School chapter 
had a window display, “The Road to 
Education”; it also attended a show- 
ing of the film The Oresteia at the 
University of Virginia. 

Washington held its tenth conven- 
tion at Bremerton on November 2, 
when East and West High Schools 
were hosts to 207 students from 11 
schools. The Federation was invited 
to meet in 1958 at Stadium High 
School in Tacoma. 

There were 180 delegates from 16 
schools at the eighth convention in 
West Virginia, held on April 12 at 
the University of West Virginia, 
where a short-story contest has been 
conducted for the past five years. 

In Wisconsin the Muskego chap- 
ter publicized Latin one week by 
having a toga day, a slave day, and a 
climactic six-hour program on_ the 
last day. In Wyoming, the Aquila, 
the quarterly mimeograph of the 
Cheyenne chapter, featured the Satur- 
nalia. 

The five regional conventions held 
during the year were the following: 
the eighth for the Inland Empire, on 
October 19, at the Wenatchee 
(Wash.) High School, with 28 dele- 
gates from 4 schools in a program 
featuring a “Vergilian Myth Parade,” 
with Vergil and Aeneas as narrators 
to an accompaniment of modern 
music; the second for western Mis- 
souri, meeting on March 8 in Kansas 
City with an attendance of 194 from 
8 schools, and good local coverage 
for the three-hour Roman banquet 
and the skit “Latin in My Country,” 
given by exchange students from 
England and Italy; the first in upper 
Michigan, on April 12, with 12 
schools sending 217 students to Grav- 
eraet High School in Marquette— 
identifying tags were shaped like 


Roman sandals; another first, this one 
at Brockport Central School in New 
York, where 10 schools sent 82 dele- 
gates on May 3—the 1959 convention 
has been invited to meet at Monroe; 
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and the third in southwest Texas, on 
May 9g, at Loretto Academy in FI 
Paso, with 62 members from 4 
schools—plans were made to send the 
president to the national convention. 

Finally, there are changes in the 
National JCL. Committee to report. 
Miss Miller remains in charge of fed- 
erations, and the Rev. Gerard Ells- 
permann, O.S.B., of St. Meinrad’s 
Abbey in Indiana, continues as mem- 
ber for programs. But Augusta Gib- 
bons, of Sharon, Pa., is retiring after 
nine years as member in charge of 
membership, she will be succeeded 
by Mrs. Hazel Hayley, of Muskogee, 
Oklahoma, whose evening program, 
“Peleus and Thetis,” at the fourth 
national convention, in 1957, will be 
pleasantly remembered by those who 
saw it. M. D. La Fountain, of Tren- 
ton, N. J., has joined the Committee 
to work on publicity. The present 
writer is retiring from the National 
Committee—I shall continue working 
for the League as chairman of the 
Washington Federation — and Miss 
Gould is adding the functions of 
National Chairman to her sponsor- 
ship of Torcu: U.S. 

I close this final report of mine 
with an expression of my deep grati- 
tude for the inspiration and the rap- 
port of the entire group of JCL 
committees and sponsors. 








AMERICAN CLASSICAL 
LEAGUE 
SERVICE BUREAU 











Please do not send cash through the mails. 
If you send cash and it is lost, we cannot 
fill your order. Please use stamps, money 
orders, or checks. The latter should be made 
payable to the American Classical League. 
If a personal check is used, please add 5c 
for the bank service charge. If you must 
defer payment, please pay within 30 days. 

Ordering should be done carefully, by 
number, title, type (poster, mimeograph, 
pamphlet, etc.). Material ordered from the 
Service Bureau is not returnable. After two 
trips by mail the material is likely to be too 
badly damaged for resale. Since the Service 
Bureau is a non-profit-making organization, 
it cannot absorb losses such as this. Because 
of the increased cost of postage and han- 
dling, please add 25c for any order of $1.50 
or more. 

Please order material at least two weeks 
in advance of the date on which you want 
to use it. In an emergency, indicate which 
items are urgently needed and add 25c for 
special-handling postage. 

he address of the Service Bureau is 
Miami University, Ohio, Ohio. 
W. L. Carr, Director 


The Service Bureau has for sale the 
following seasonal material: 


THANKSGIVING 
Mimeographs 
420. A Thanksgiving Day program. A 
suggestion. 5¢ 
546. Thanksgiving for Latin. A play 
in English. 20¢ 
680.De Die Gratiarum Agendarum: 
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A teacher's “Thanksgiving Day 
Proclamation” in Latin and a 
typical Thanksgiving Day dinner 
menu in Latin. s¢ 


CHRISTMAS 
Mimeographs 

103. Latin translations of several well 
known songs, including Christ- 
mas carols. 20¢ 

160. Christmas and the Roman Satur- 
nalia. 10¢ 

163.Some_ paragraphs about Christ- 
mas written in easy Latin. 5¢ 

236. More about the Saturnalia. 10¢ 

294. Officium — stellae. A liturgical 
play suitable for presentation at 
Christmas. 10¢ 

382. Saturnalia. A Latin play. i5¢ 

388. The origin of — the 
Saturnalia. 15¢ 

465. Suggestions for a Christmas pro- 
gram by the Latin department. 
15¢ 

466.A Roman and an = American 
Christmas compared. A play in 
two acts. 1§¢ 

478. Suggestions for Latin Christmas 
cards. 5¢ 

618. Frater bestiarum, or Viae ad 
sapientiam. A Christmas play, 
with music. 16 or more boys. 1 
girl. 40¢ 

624. lo Saturnalia! An easy Latin play 
for  first-semester students. 6 
boys, 2 girls, plus extras. 10 min- 
utes. 10¢ 

674. Tidings of Great Joy: Christmas 
tableaux. Four “Living Pictures” 
with carols and readings from 
the Latin New Testament. 20¢ 

686. The Roman Saturnalia. Repro- 
duced from Tue Crassicat Our- 
Look for December, 1938. 15¢ 

690. Some ancient and modern Yule- 
tide customs. Reproduced from 
Tue Crassica. Ourtook for De- 
cember, 1939. 15¢ 

zor.Christmas and the Epiphany: 
Their pagan antecedents. Repro- 
duced from Tue Crassicat Our- 
Look for December, 1941. 15¢ 


Roman 


Pamphlets 
Latin Songs and Carols. By J. C. 
Robertson. s5o0¢ 
Carmina Latina. Forty songs with 
music, including several Christ- 
mas hymns. 25¢ 


Articles in Tue CrassicaL Ourtook 
Price, 15¢ each 

Christmas gifts and the gift bringer. 
December, 1940. 

December 25th, Christmas Day. De- 
cember, 1942. 

Greek hymns on the Nativity. De- 
cember, 1948. 

lo Saturnalia. December, 1952. 
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LATIN AND GREEK CHRISTMAS CARDS 
Price, with matching envelope, 9¢ 

each; $1.00 for 12 in any assortment. 

A. A descending angel adapted 
from a Durer woodcut. Inside, 
the Latin version of Isaiah 9:6 
and Luke 2:10, 11. Blue on ivory. 
A multi-colored picture of the 
Bethlehem shepherds. Inside, the 
Latin version of Luke 2:8-11 and 
a Christmas greeting in Latin. 
Angel adoring Madonna and 
Child. An original — linoleum 
block by the American artist 
John C. Snook. Inside, a greeting 
in Latin. Blue and silver. 
The story of the Nativity, in 
Latin, from St. Luke. Red and 
black on green. 
A kneeling woman in medieval 
dress holding a branched candle- 
stick. Inside, three stanzas of a 
medieval Christmas carol in Lat- 
in. Red and black on ivory. 
Roman lamp in. silhouette. In- 
side, a greeting in Latin. Red and 
black on ivory. 
Linoleum print of Madonna and 
Child. Inside, a Latin version of 
“QO Little Town of Bethlehem.” 
Blue-green on ivory. 
A wood engraving of the Nativ- 
ity scene. Inside, a quotation 
from the Latin Vulgate and a 
Christmas greeting in Latin. 
Black and red on white. 
A wood engraving of the chorus 
of angels. Inside, a quotation 
from the Latin Vulgate and a 
Christmas greeting in Latin. 
Black and green on white. 
Same as O, except for added 
rose tint for portions of the en- 
graving. 
A woodcut of the Parthenon, 
printed in terracotta on white. 
Inside, a good-luck greeting in 
Latin, suitable for Christmas or 
any other occasion. 


A woodcut of the Parthenon, 
printed in leaf-green on white. 
Inside, a greeting in Greek, suit- 
able for Christmas or any other 
occasion. 

The carol “Silent Night,” trans- 
lated into Latin, printed decora- 
tively with holly and ribbon 
borders. Red, green, and_ black, 
on white. 

A softly-colored picture or the 
three columns of .the Temple of 
Castor and Pollux reflected in 
the pool of the House of the 
Vestal Virgins in the Forum at 
Rome. Inside, a greeting in Latin. 
Chorus of Angels. Inside, lines 
from Vergil’s “Messianic” Ec- 
logue and averse from the Chris- 
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tian hymn “It Came upon the 
Midnight Clear.” Red and black 
or blue and black, on ivory. 


The Service Bureau has for sale 
the following material previously an- 
nounced: 


4 GUIDANCE PAMPHLE1 

“What about Latin?” the attractive 
twelve-page pamphlet prepared by a 
special committee of the American 
Philological Association is still avail- 
able. It should be placed in the hands 
of every adviser of students in our 
secondary schools. A copy will be 
sent free to any school counselor on 
receipt of a stamped and addressed 
4's” by g'2” envelope. Additional 
copies may be obtained postpaid at 
10¢ each or at 5¢ each in quantities 
of 10 or more. 


THE LATIN CLUB 

The eighth edition of The Latin 
Club by Lillian B. Lawler is now 
available. Order as Bulletin XII. Price, 
>1.00. 


LATIN WORD LIST 

A booklet containing all the Latin 
words prescribed by the College En- 
trance Examination Board for the 
first, second, and third years with 
their English meanings. Prepared by 
John K. Colby. Price, s0¢ each in 
any quantity. 


TEACHING FIRST-YEAR LATIN 

A hard-cover book of 280 pages 
prepared by a group of Ohio teach- 
ers and published by the Ohio Clas- 
sical Conference in 1938. Price, $1.00. 


\ CATALOGUE OF AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 

This catalogue, prepared by Wil- 
liam M. Seaman, is a revision of the 
Catalogue of Visual Aids compiled 
by Dorothy Burr Thompson in 1949 
for the Archaeological Institute of 
America and distributed by the 
American Classical League. The new 
edition is restricted mainly to classical 
studies. The following general head- 
ings show the scope of the items in- 
cluded: Films; Filmstrips; Slides; 
Stereo Slides; Other Visual Materials; 
Pictures, Maps and Charts, Models, 
Objects, Coins; Audio Materials. In- 
cluded is a Directory of Producers 
and Distributors and a Bibliography. 
s0¢ 


SMALLER CLASSICAL DICTIONARY 

Revised from William Smith by 
FE. H. Blakeney and J. Warrington. 
A new and comprehensive reference 
book on persons, places, dates, myths, 
and legends in classical literature. 
Hard-cover, $4.00 (order as Book 
17); Soft-cover, $1.45 (order as Book 
17a). 
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For lists of Posters, Games, Books, 
and Pamphlets see the Service Bureau 
folder for August, 1958. 


For other Service Bureau material 
previously announced send for any 
of the free classified price lists named 
in the paragraph which follows. 


FREE CLASSIFIED PRICE LISTS 
Classified price lists will be sent 
free, on request, for teaching material 
under any of the following topics: 
Caesar, Cicero, First-Year Latin, For 
the Inexperienced Teacher, Latin 
Clubs, Latin Games, Miscellaneous, 
Pictures (Rome and the Romans; 
Classical Mythology ), Plays in Eng- 
lish, Plays in Latin, Projects, Radio 
and Other Programs, Rome and the 
Romans, Special Days, Supplementary 
Reading in Latin and in English, 
Teaching Methods and Techniques, 
Value of the Classics, Vergil and 
Mythology, Word Study. 


“RECENTLY REVISED MIMEOGRAPHS 
The following mimeographs, which 

have been revised since September 1, 

1957, should be added to the list 

published in THe Ciassica, Outlook 

for October, 1958. 

183. Two Latin playvlets: “Quomodo 
Amici Deligendi Sunt” and “De 
Virtute et Clementia.” 15¢ 
. The ethical content of the Cati- 
linarian orations I, Il, III, and 
IV. 15¢ 
. Suggestions for teaching vocabu- 
lary. 15¢ 
.A_ program for a_ school as- 
sembly: A Roman style show and 
A pageant on Latin derivatives. 
25¢ 
. Suggestions for Latin club meet- 
ings. .10¢ 
. The Delphic oracle: An_ eve- 
ning’s entertainment. 15¢ 
-Ludus Romanus: A Latin play 
for boys at the end of the first 
term. 20¢ 
. Philemon and Baucis. A play in 
English. 15¢ 
. Aeneas, the model parent and 
Roman citizen. 20¢ 
. Words used in physics derived 
from Latin or from Greek or 
from both. 1o¢ 
. Two ancient summaries in verse 
of the twelve books of Vergil’s 
Aeneid. 10¢ 
. Some ancient epitaphs of Vergil. 
Found in medieval manuscripts 
of the ninth century and com- 
posed by unknown writers. 15¢ 
. Quotations from Vergil showing 
his love of nature. 15¢ 
. Some of the more common Latin 
expressions frequently met in 
one’s reading. 20¢ 

(To be continued ) 
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SPECIAL VOCABULARIES 


WANTED 


for 


VERGIL'S AENEID 





Back numbers of The Classical Outlook for 
Books | and i] October and November, 1957. 


e 






Prepared by C. F. Kuszynski 


A new printing makes this popular pamphlet 
again available. 


Anyone willing to sell either or both of the 
The Latin words are arranged in the order of above numbered copies at 20¢ each in stamps 
first appearance in each of the two books. should mail them to the Service Bureau. 






Order as Pamphlet 15 


Copies must be in good condition. 


Price, 40 cents 


American Classical League American Classical League 
Miami University Miami University 
OXFORD, OHIO OXFORD, OHIO 







































A ROMAN CALENDAR 
FOR 1959 


A beautifully illustrated wall calendar 
employing the Roman method of indicating 
the days of the month for the year 1959 


For each month there is an appropriate quotation 
from a Latin author 





Size, 742 by 10 inches 
Price, 75c 


American Classical League 


MIAMI UNIVERSITY 
OXFORD, OHIO 
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TO TEACHERS OF LATIN: For the third year we are pleased of Py +f 
to make available this offer to you and your students. UNI lum atinum 
oe been | age ol have — their value as a sound 
teaching tool for Latin, as well as in other subjects in 
which audio-visual methods may be used. In addition NATIONAL CLASSROOM LATIN 
they provide the benefits of cooperative or individual 


construction of the models. MAGAZINE 


(Now in its 31st Volume) 
ROMAN WAR MACHINES 
Make An Ideal Project 





PRODUCED AND PUBLISHED IN OUR JU. S. A. 





OF SERVICE TO LATIN TEACHERS 
Authentic replicas of famous historical engines of war used FOR MORE THAN A QUARTER CENTURY 
most extensively through the Roman era in the development 

and maintaining of this great empire. Their use was an in- 
tegral part of the history of Rome, and by utilizing these Also Our Own Original 
models as class projects, student interest can be significantly 


increased. A.P.S.L. NATIONWIDE LATIN EXAMINATION 


BALLISTA — First mobile Models actually work—con- (The 28th Annual Series in Spring of 1959) 
field artillery piece, employ- sidered collectors items be- 


ing a_ cross-bow principle, cause of their authenticity. “ q . f , 

used extensively by Caesar. Easy to build. Kits include (Wherein students may win Medal-Pins, Medallions, Trophies 

il aan tae nel + oregge a = — and Achievement Certificates for upper-quarter of scores. 
stone hurling machine ions wi istorical refer- : tents : ; i 

used to demolish enemy ences. Top quality balsa con- This popular examination is on the approved list of National 

walls. struction—parts die cut and Contests and Activities of the National Association of Second- 

SPRINGLE-—Stationary type to size. No extra parts need- ary-School Principals) 

siege weapon that shot three ed. Contains, also, the metal 

spears at a time, usually gears and _ triggers, brass 

flaming. E ; pins, rings, cord, _ slings, and 

SCORPIO — Lighter mobile wheels, axles, etc. STUDENTS’ NATIONAL LATIN HONOR SOCIETY 

stone thrower used most ef- Approx. sizes: 10”x7!2”"x5". 

fectively against troops on (Now in its 29th Year) 

the march. 





(Wherein students may be awarded 2-colored Diploma-Cer- 
SPECIAL PRICE NOW tificates of Membership for maintaining a 90% average in their 
ONLY $1.50 EACH (includes postage and handling) classroom Latin work for three-quarters of a school year.) 


SEND cash, check or money-order Please write for information to: 


AUTHENTIC REPRODUCTION CO. AUXILIUM LATINUM 


Dept. O P. O. Box 56 Dr. A. E. Warsley, Editor P. O. B. 501 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, L. 1, N. Y. ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY 




















For twentieth-century American students, 
fresh appraisals of classical Greece and Rome 


in inexpensive, original paperbound studies 











THE ROMAN MIND AT WORK 


by Paul MacKendrick, Professor of Classics, University of Wisconsin 


To show contemporary students the living significance of the Roman civiliza- 
tion, Professor MacKendrick explores a baker’s dozen topics which show the 
Roman mind still at work, profoundly influencing our politics, diplomacy, art 
and literature, religious and philosophic attitudes, and law. Anvil Book No. 35, 
192 pages, $1.25 


THE GREEK MIND 


by Walter R. Agard, Professor of Classics, University of Wisconsin 


To the Greeks we owe much of the cultural pattern of our Western institu- 
tions, and this lively narrative (supported by fresh translations of Greek 
writings in contemporary language) summarizes the important factors in 
Greek civilization that have been transmitted to us through the ages. Anvil 
Book No. 17, 192 pages, $1.25 


D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc. 120 Alexander Street 


Princeton, New Jersey 














